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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


FOR SAFER AIR TRAVEL 


Within the next year or so, planes 
may be using a device to lessen the 
high speeds now required for landings 
and take-offs. The device sends a flow 
of air over or into the wings to slow 
a ship, and can cut in half the runway 
distance required by a plane. The Air 
Force has been making successful ex- 
periments with the new landing sys- 
tem for the past several months. 


TELL IT TO THE DOGS! 


The people of Athens, capital of 
Greece, are fond of a siesta (nap) 
during summer afternoons. To help 
the nappers, Athens police have 
ordered an all-quiet period between 
2:30 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. every day 
up to September 30. The police order 
bans all noises, including the barking 
of dogs. It is expected that the dogs 
will set up a big howl over this ban. 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


The federal government’s Small 
Business Administration is operating 
an “idea bank” to help develop com- 
mercial ideas. The agency lists inven- 
tions that a businessman might be 
interested in manufacturing, and thus 
seeks to bring the man with an idea 
together with the man who has money 
to turn the idea into a salable product. 


TELEPHONES FOR DEFENSE 


Bell Telephone Company’is building 
a new system of trunk lines across 
the nation as a defense measure. The 
lines go mostly across open country, 
avoiding cities and other major target 
areas that might be bombed during 
a war. The new system would assure 
communications even if the present 
system were destroyed. 


U. S. BASE IN SPAIN 


Work is under way near Cadiz, in 
southern Spain, on ne of the most 
important U. S. air and naval bases 
on the European side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘With an area of 8 square 
miles, the base will be 4 times larger 
than the famous British fortress at 
nearby Gibraltar. The port will harbor 
our largest warships, and an 8,000- 
foot runway will easily handle our 
biggest bomber planes. 


NEW NATO HEADQUARTERS 


A very modern, 6-story building is 
being built in Paris for the permanent 
headquarters of NATO, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization for the 
defense of Europe. 


LATEST RUSSIAN DREAM 


Moscow Radio says that Russia is 
considering sending a rocket, equipped 
with a tank, to the moon on an explor- 
ing trip. According to James Hart- 
ford, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Rocket Society, the idea of using 
a tank on the moon- is impractical at 
this time and ranks as “science 
fiction.” 








PICKOW-THREE LIONS 


TEL AVIV, largest city of Israel, has fine buildings and shops 


Citizens of Israel Are 
Building Modern Nation 


Mediterranean Country Has Made Great Forward Strides, but 


Conflict with Arabs Creates Serious Problems 


ARADES wound through the 

streets of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
and Haifa—Israel’s three main cities 
—a few days ago. The citizens of this 
country at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean were celebrating the 
seventh birthday of their nation. 

It was in the spring of 1948 that 
Israel came into existence. The small 
nation has come a long way during 
the seven years since the British gave 
up control of Palestine. While the 
new country still faces complex prob- 
lems, it is no longer an experiment, 
but is a going concern and an effective 
example of what energy, imagina- 
tion, and democratic government can 
accomplish. 

Israel’s progress is particularly im- 
pressive when viewed against the 
obstacles which have confronted the 
nation. Nature has not been as 


bountiful with Israel as she has with 
many other lands. The Mediterranean 
nation is a hot, dry country about the 
size of Massachusetts. 
coastal 


While the 


plain is fertile and well- 


watered, inland areas largely consist 
of barren, craggy hills,or desert. Rich 
deposits of metals are lacking, and 
the land yields neither coal nor oil. 

Moreover, Israel and the Arab 
states surrounding her are hostile to 
each other. This situation stems back 
to the time the British withdrew from 
Palestine. At the moment of their 
withdrawal, the Jews, who had settled 
in Palestine in increasing numbers 
over the years, set up their new in- 
dependent state. The Arabs, who made 
up about 60 per cent of Palestine’s 
population, opposed the move. 

The Arabs claimed the territory 
rightfully belonged to them, and were 
supported by Arabs in neighboring 
lands. Fighting followed, and the Jews, 
convinced the land was theirs by his- 
toric rights, secured control: of about 
75 per cent of Palestine. The United 
Nations finally arranged an armistice, 
but a final peace treaty has never been 
drawn up. Armed guards continually 
patrol Israel’s borders. 

(Continued on page 6) 





U.S. Immigration 
Policy Discussed 


What Limitations Ought to Be 
Placed on the Admission 
of Foreign People? 


UST about one month ago, a man 
named Edward Corsi was dismissed 
from his job in the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. Until then, Mr. Corsi had not 
been prominent in the news. By now, 
though, he has become well known. 
His dismissal stirred a heated contro- 
versy about our government’s immi- 
gration policy. 

Mr. Corsi, brought into the State 
Department as a “trouble shooter,” 
was given the job of trying to smooth 
out some difficulties that were crop- 
ping up in connection with our immi- 
gration program. It soon became ap- 
parent that he disagreed sharply with 
various other high officials as to how 
these problems should be handled. The 
exact reasons for Corsi’s eventual dis- 
missal are still clouded, but it seems 
clear that the disagreements-over im- 
migration policy were largely respon- 
sible. 

The conflict boils down to this: 
Mr. Corsi thinks our government isn’t 
moving energetically enough in its 
efforts to bring certain groups of for- 
eigners—especially refugees who have 
fled from communist-controlled coun- 
tries—into America. State Depart- 
ment officials, on the other hand, con- 
tend that they are doing their best 
to carry out the refugee program as 
Congress established it. 

The Corsi dispute involves many 
confusing technicalities, but it also 
touches upon broad and important is- 
sues of American immigration policy. 
As a first step toward gaining an 
understanding of these issues, let’s 
take a look at the laws under which 
foreigners can be admitted to the 
United States. There are now two 
major statutes on the books. 

One of these is the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. This meas- 
ure is generally called the McCarran- 
Walter Act—named after two law- 
makers who played a leading role in 
having it adopted. It sets forth our 
government’s general policies and reg- 
ulations concerning the admission of 
immigrants and visitors to American 
shores. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is a per- 
manent measure. Its provisions will 
stay in effect vear after year, until 
Congress decides to change or repeal 
them. It doesn’t automatically ex- 
pire at some fixed future date. It 
establishes a fairly definite number 
of immigrants to be admitted yearly. 

Our other major immigration law 
is a temporary one, the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. Passed in 1953, it is sched- 
uled to expire at the end of 1956. 
Congress adopted this special measure 
to help certain groups of foreigners 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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=) Questions on Immigration 


(Concluded from page 1) 


during the present time of inter- 
national unrest and turmoil. 

Under it, during the period from 
1958 through 1956, America is to ad- 
mit an extra 209,000 men, women, and 
children from abroad. This number is 
to be made up largely of refugees who 
have fled or been driven from the 
Iron Curtain countries and who claim 
to be anti-communist. Several thou- 
sand homeless orphans, as well as 
some close relatives of people already 
living in the United States, are also 
included in this second group. 

Up to the present time, compara- 
tively few people have been able to 
take advantage of the refugee law. 
By last April 8, fewer than 17,000 
immigrants had entered the United 
States under its provisions. Scarcely 
more than 1,000 of these were actual 
refugees. About 600 others were 
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SCOTT McLEOD (left) is the State 
Department official in charge of han- 
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dling the refugee law. Edward Corsi 
(right) criticizes the way in which Mc- 
Leod performs this job. 


orphans, and the remainder consisted 
largely of people with close relatives 
in America. 

There are some important reasons 
why the program has been moving so 
slowly. The admission of each immi- 
grant, under the refugee law, re- 
quires a tremendous amount of inves- 
tigation and “paper work.” American 
authorities fear that the communists 
may have “planted” would-be spies 
and saboteurs among the refugees 
who seek entrance to our land. Efforts 
are made to investigate each appli- 
cant’s background and make certain 
that he is really anti-communist. 


Guarantees 


Furthermore, every prospective im- 
migrant must be “sponsored” by a 
U. S. citizen. The citizen must guar- 
antee that the newcomer will receive 
a home and a job in America. Also, 
it must be proved that the immigrant 
will obtain these essentials without 
displacing anyone who is already in 
this country. 

In addition, the nation which gives 
up the immigrant must agree that it 
will take him back if the United States 
ever decides to deport him. Various 
countries refuse to make such an 
agreement. 

In seeking to explain why the refu- 
gee program has made a slow start, 
State Department officials point to 
these requirements and difficulties. It 
takes quite a few weeks or months, 
they argue, to clear each applicant 
for entry into America. Within the 
near future, says the State Depart- 
ment, the number of immigrants com- 
ing to America under provisions of 
this law will greatly increase, for 
many investigations of refugees are 
now being completed. 

Such an explanation doesn’t satisfy 


Edward Corsi and other people who 
think as he does. Mr. Corsi argues 
that the refugee program has been 
operated far more slowly than neces- 
sary. He claims that the officials who 
run it have concerned themselves al- 
most entirely with the hunt for sub- 
versives among prospective immi- 
grants, and have taken little interest 
in speeding the arrival of truly de- 
serving refugees. 

Corsi labels the present handling 
of the refugee act as “a complete 
failure and a national scandal.” De- 
fenders of the present administration 
reply that Corsi and his supporters 
underrate the importance of the se- 
curity measures under which our gov- 
ernment tries to prevent subversives 
from reaching America’s shores in 
the guise of refugees. 

Certain lawmakers, including Sena- 
tor Herbert Lehman of New York, 
believe that the Refugee Relief Act 
should be amended so as to simplify 
the procedure for bringing refugees 
to America. They also think the life 
of this measure should be extended 
considerably beyond 1956. It remains 
to be seen whether Congress will act 
on any such proposals. 


Other Measures 


Meanwhile, several dozen bills con- 
cerning long-range U. S. immigration 
policy are before Congress. This sub- 
ject has always been an important one 
in our nation, and it has frequently 
caused bitter political disputes. 

Until after World War I, the gov- 
ernment placed very few restrictions 
upon immigration. At certain times 
in our history, newcomers have ar- 
rived in large numbers—averaging 
nearly a million a year during the 
early part of this present century. In 
the 1920’s, though, Congress passed 
laws that severely restricted the num- 
ber of people who could come to our 
shores. By 1929 the following system 
had been put into operation: 

Immigration from lands outside the 
Western Hemisphere was limited to 
wives, husbands, and children of 
American citizens; to certain profes- 
sional groups; and to an additional 
quota of about 150,000 people each 
year. This quota was divided among 
the various foreign countries. Each 
nation’s share was in proportion to 


IMMIGRANT GIRL (in black) with 


the number of our people—as of 1920 
—whose ancestry traced back to that 
particular country. 

For instance, the 1920 census showed 
that about 44 per cent of America’s 
people were of British ancestry. So 
Britain’s maximum yearly number of 
“quota immigrants” to America was 
set near 65,000—or about 44 per cent 
of the 150,000 total. 

This “national origins” plan dis- 
criminated sharply against would-be 
immigrants from southern and east- 
ern Europe—against the Italians, for 
example, and the Greeks. People 
of these nationalities did not make 
up a big percentage of our whole 
population in 1920, so their countries 
received very small quotas. 

The McCarran-Walter Act, our 
present basic law on immigration, con- 
tinues the “national origins” system 
without many changes. Its quotas, 
moreover, are still based on our 1920 
population. It provides for the ad- 
mission of about 155,000 “quota im- 
migrants” each year. (In addition, 
it permits most Western Hemisphere 
residents and certain close relatives 
of American citizens to be admitted 
without quota restrictions.) 


Change Needed? 


Some of the immigration bills cur- 
rently before Congress would wipe 
out the “national origins” system for 
admitting newcomers to our country. 
This system is one of the most fre- 
quently criticized parts of our immi- 
gration policy. Americans who op- 
pose it argue as follows: 

“The total volume of immigration to 
America should be more fairly divided 
among the various foreign nations 
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TEEN-AGE escapee from communist-ruled Poland who found freedom in our 
country to be a pleasant contrast to Red domination 
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her roommate in an American college 


than it is today. Immigrants from 
dozens of countries, including lands 
from which we now permit very few 
immigrants, have made valuable con- 
tributions to American life. 

“It is undoubtedly necessary to 
limit the total number of immigrants 
coming to the United States. But 
we shouldn’t maintain separate na- 
tional quotas which practically exclude 
the people of certain friendly coun- 
tries, including some of our best 
allies.” 


Defenders’ Views 


Observers who defend the quota 
system as it now works reply as fol- 
lows: 

“Most Americans are of British or 
northern European ancestry. There- 
fore the customs and backgrounds of 
such countries as Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and Sweden are quite simi- 
lar to ours. Most of our immigrants 
should be drawn from these and other 
northwestern European countries, and 
we should take only a small number 
of people whose national backgrounds 
differ widely from those of our ma- 
jority.” 

So run the arguments as to the 
“national origins” system of admit- 
ting newcomers. Meanwhile, there are 
several other points of controversy 
about America’s immigration policy. 

For instance, the McCarran-Walter 
Act makes provision for the deporta- 
tion of aliens who turn criminal or 
who in other ways become “undesir- 
able.” It even provides, in some cases, 
for revoking the citizenship of people 
who have come to this country and 
have been naturalized. 

It is generally agreed, of course, 
that we should be able to get rid of 
foreigners who come to our shores 
with definite criminal intentions. 
Quite a few Americans feel, however, 
that our present rules on deportation 
go too far. 

For the average alien, especially if 
he has spent considerable time in this 
country, being forced out of America 
is a tragic and severe blow. Through 
deportation, therefore, we sometimes 
inflict far harsher penalties on foreign- 
born wrongdoers than are imposed on 
native-born people who may commit 
similar offenses. 

Many people feel that the alien— 
once he has lived in this country for 
a number of years—should be subject 
to exactly the same kinds of punish- 
ment that native-born citizens receive. 
Others argue that the foreigner should 
always be subject to deportation if 
he disobeys our laws. 

These are among the many issues 
that arise in connection with immi- 
gration affairs. 
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We spent a great deal of time discuss- 
ing the curfew plan of Philadelphia, and 
a majority of us favor the idea. We feel 
that if such a plan works in Philadelphia, 
it ought to be used in other major cities 
across the nation. We don’t think a cur- 
few law would do much good in a small 
town like ours, however, because most 
boys and girls here live in rural homes. 

U. S. History CLass, 
SuLTAN HiGH SCHOOL, 
Sultan, Washington 


* 


A curfew for teen-agers in De Soto has 
been working out quite well. Crime 
among young po has dropped since 
it was adopted. Under our plan, youths 
18 and under must stay off the streets 
after 11 at night. 

Ceci. JAMES HENry II, 
De Soto, Missouri 


* 


We think it would be a good idea for 
the government to send pamphlets to all 
citizens telling them exactly what to do 
in case of an atomic attack. 

ARTHUR TANNENBAUM and MICHAEL 

IPPOLITO, 

Long Branch, New Jersey 


* 


The GI Bill of Rights encouraged many 
young men to join the service because 
they knew they would get help in con- 
tinuing their schooling after serving 
their country. I hope this plan can be 
put into effect again soon. 

Ray HANCSAK, 
Homestead, Pennsylvania 


* 


I am very much in favor of the admin- 
istration’s military training plan. The 
program for training 10,000 boys 17 and 
18 years of age each year, and requirin 
reserve duty for them afterwards, woul 
help build up a reservoir of trained men 
ready for action in case of trouble. 

RITA BROWN, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


* 


We believe that too much emphasis is 
being put on fielding in the game of base- 
ball. Walt Alston, manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, recently said that he 
could find a hundred fielding shortstops 
to every hitting shortstop. Good hitters 
among baseball players are really hard 
to find. Ropert and PETER FIELDER, 

New York City, New York 


* 


I dread to think of what would happen 
if a large city were evacuated in the face 
of an impending air attack. Roads would 
be jammed with fleeing people and many 
of them would probably be trampled to 
death. We should have some organized 
plan in all major cities for evacuating 
residents quickly and safely. 

JOYCE HALLETT, 
Pleasant Hill, California 





SANDY STEWART, newest member 
of CBS radio’s “Galen Drake Show.” 
She recently finished high school. 
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FESS PARKER has won great popu- 
larity as Davy Crockett on ABC Tele- 
vision. He will be back on TV next fall. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


RECENT high school graduate 

who is on her way up in show 
business is 18-year-old Sandy Stewart 
of Philadelphia. She is the newest 
member of the singing cast of CBS 
radio’s “Galen Drake Show,” heard 
each Saturday from 10:10 to 10:50 
a.m. (EDT). 

Miss Stewart, who finished high 
school only last February, was selected 
from 200 applicants for the singing 
spot. She is not a newcomer to radio, 
though, for she has appeared quite 
frequently on local programs in Phila- 
delphia since the age of nine. 


* 

Changing New England is the sub- 
ject of a 14-week portrait in sound 
to be presented by NBC radio. 

“New England: A Regional Survey” 
is the title of the series. For several 
weeks a documentary team traveled 
through the entire six-state region to 
capture this story with tape-recorders. 
The team interviewed several hundred 
New Englanders employed in various 
industries—shipyards, textile facto- 
ries, fishing, and sugar maple farms, 
to mention only a few. 

What emerges is a comprehensive, 
on-the-scene report of the problems 
that New Englanders are facing to- 
day, and how they are seeking to solve 
them. The program will be heard 
over most NBC stations each Tuesday 


evening from now until early in Au- 
gust. Check your local papers for 
the time. + 


Davy Crockett will be back on tele- 
vision next fall. In recent months, the 
three-part saga about the “king of 
the wild frontier” has made such a 
hit on “Disneyland” that the Disney 
studios are now preparing a sequel, 
based on the fictional feats of the 
hero. It will be called “The Legends 
of Davy Crockett,” and big Fess 
Parker will again play the part of the 
famous frontiersman. 

Incidentally, the final episode in the 
current Davy Crockett series will be 
shown on “Disneyland” for the sec- 
ond time on Wednesday evening, May 
11, from 7:30 to 8:30 p.m. (EDT). 
It recounts the story of the defense 
of the Alamo in San Antonio, Texas— 
one of the most dramatic episodes 
in our history. Television viewers of 
all ages will find it a gripping drama. 
It was at the Alamo that Crockett 
and his companions held out for 13 
heroic days before they were over- 
whelmed by the Mexicans. 

* 

Hollywood still dominates the mo- 
tion-picture screens of the world. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey, at least 
68 per cent of the time that foreign 
motion-picture screens are in use, 
they are showing U.S. films. 








How to 


RE you ill at 
ease and em- 
barrassed when you 
undertake to ex- 
press yourself? Do 
you frequently 


Walter E. Myer 
grope for the right word and are you 


unable to find it? Very many people 
find themselves in such positions. 

How is one to gain a command of 
language? How is he to acquire a 
vocabulary? If he is bright and alert 
and attentive, he picks up the meaning 
of many words without realizing it. 

That is the way a child learns. He 
hears words and gradually under- 
stands what many of them mean. A 
little later he reads books and finds 
numerous words with which he is not 
acquainted. But he comes to see the 
meanings of quite a few of them by 
the way they are used in the sen- 
tences. 

If, however, one is to gain a com- 


Gain a Command of Language 
By Walter E. Myer 


mand of words in this indirect way 
he must give himself a chance. He 


must not pamper himself by reading™ 


only that which is easy. He must 
turn to books and magazines and 
newspapers which contain unusual 
words and terms. He must be tough- 
minded enough to read material which 
will give his brain exercise. 

Best results in vocabulary building 
will come if one does not depend 
wholly upon the indirect method. One 
should consciously add to his vocabu- 
lary by paying strict attention to un- 
familiar words. If he comes upon a 
word, the meaning of which he does 
not understand, he should turn to a 
dictionary. 

If you should feel, when you are 
reading a book or when you are pre- 
paring your lesson, that your line of 
thought would be too greatly inter- 
rupted if you should turn to a dic- 
tionary every time you come to an 


unfamiliar word, you may mark the 
new words as you come to them. Later, 
after you finish your lesson, you may 
go back, pick out all the words which 
are not in your vocabulary and look 
them up in the dictionary. 

After you have learned the mean- 
ing, the next step is to use the words. 
If you do not find use for them they 
are likely to escape you. One should 
never use words simply because they 
are long or unusual. He should never 
use his vocabulary to show off, but 
he should strive untiringly to gain an 
effective command of language. 

Many a young person who would 
not think of going out in public 
shabbily dressed and who would recoil 
from the thought of presenting a 
slovenly appearance is content, never- 
theless, with slovenly speech. This is 
an inconsistent attitude, because one 
is judged as decisively and as quickly 
by his speech as by his dress. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 5, column 4. 


1. An autonomous (aw-tahn‘d-miis) 
region (a) is self-governing (b) can 
be reached by auto (c) is uninhabited 
and unexplored (d) has factories with 
automation. 


2. An old political idea or movement 
is renascent (ré-nas’ént) if (a) it is 
dead (b) it is now regarded with 
scorn (c) its effects are still felt (d) 
it is becoming vigorous again. 


3. A prudent (prdo’dént) leader is 
(a) dull and uninteresting (b) pleas- 
ant and courteous (c) impatient (d) 
careful and wise. 


4. It is an inherent (in-hér’ént) 
part of our form of government. (a) 
essential (b) unnecessary (c) unde- 
sirable (d) unpopular. 


5. An attempt was made by sup- 
porters of the bill to placate (pla’kat) 
the opposition. (a) defeat (b) dis- 
credit (c) ignore (d) satisfy. 


6. The nation’s leaders did not per- 
ceive (per-sév’) the meaning of what 
had happened. (a) tell or explain (b) 
see or understand (c) worry about 
(d) try to ignore. 


7. The senator repeated verbatim 
(vér-ba’tim) what the editorial had 
said. (a) in part (b) word for word 
(c) in print (d) orally. 


8. Reasons for defeating the sena- 
tor’s proposal were manifold (man‘i- 
fold). (a) numerous (b) unknown 
(c) insufficient and vague (d) clearly 
in the national interest. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of an ancient Middle 
Eastern city. 


1. Israel’s chief river. 


2. An Arab nation with which Israel 
has had trouble. 


_ 8. Many refugees from ~~ . 
in North Africa are now immigrating 
to Israel. 


4. Capital of Texas. 


5. Mediterranean land in southwestern 
Europe. 


6. Premier of Israel. 

7. Largest city in Israel. 

8. Name of Israel’s desert region. 
9. A northeastern state in our country. 





1/2;3/4/5;/6);7/8]9 





















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Salzburg. 


VERTICAL: 1. 
Lister; 2. Salk; 3. oil; 4. Arizona; 5. 
Raab; 6. Danube; 7. heart; 8. Belgium. 
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The Story of the Week 


Hundredth Birthday 


The Soo Canals, officially called 
Saulte Sainte Marie, linking Lakes 
Superior and Huron, are a century 
old this year. It was 100 years ago 
next month that the first freighter, 
the Jllinois, steamed through the canal 
system on its way to Lake Superior. 

The Soo waterway now handles more 
shipping than the Panama and the 
Suez Canals combined. Big freighters 
pick up iron ore from the Mesabi 
mines in Minnesota and bring it to 
steel mills and factories in Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and other Great 
Lakes cities. The ships also carry 
coal, wheat, and many other items. 

In the busy summer season, as many 
as 100 vessels a day run through the 
Soo locks. Even more ships are ex- 
pected to use the waterway when the 
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and it’s ready to play. Let out the air 
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St. Lawrence Seaway project is fin- 
ished. 

The Soo Canals are partly American 
and partly Canadian. The waterway 
follows the St. Marys River, which is 
too shallow and rocky for ships. The 
canal system is needed because the 
water level of Lake Superior is about 
19 feet higher than that of Lake 
Huron. The Soo locks act as a stair- 
way between the two lakes. 


Changes in UN Rules? 


Next fall, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly is scheduled to decide 
whether or not a special meeting 
should be held to talk about changing 
the 10-year-old UN Charter—the basic 
rules of the global organization. 

In preparation for the fall Assem- 
bly meeting, a Senate group has been 
sounding out Americans from coast 
to coast on what changes, if any, they 
would like to see made in the UN’s 
rules. Americans questioned thus far 
have expressed these and other views 
on the United Nations: 

A small group wants us to quit the 
UN unless Russia leaves the world 
organization. 

Some other Americans say Uncle 
Sam should stay in the UN, but that 
the global body’s rules should be 
changed to give it more power to en- 
force its decisions than it now has. 

A third group of citizens think we 
should continue to support the UN 
as it now stands. Though many of 
these Americans agree that the or- 
ganization’s Charter has certain weak 
points, they feel there is little chance 
for agreement between western na- 
tions and the communists on strength- 
ening UN rules until tension between 
the two sides can be reduced. 

The latter view has the support of 


a number of prominent Americans. 
They include former Republican Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover, ex-President 
Truman, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late President Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

What is your view on this issue? 
Send letters expressing your opinions 
to “Readers Say” in care of this paper. 


Big-Power Meetings 


The outlook was bright last week 
for early. high-level .talks among 
American, British, French, and Rus- 
sian leaders on a peace treaty for 
Austria and other global issues. 

A week ago, representatives of the 
four nations opened preliminary talks 
in Vienna on Austria’s future. Yester- 
day, Secretary of State Dulles met 
with British and French foreign af- 
fairs officials to discuss additional de- 
tails of the forthcoming Big-Four 
meeting. A date for such a get- 
together may already have been set 
by the time this paper reaches its 
readers. 


Dust Storms 


Ranchers and farmers in parts of 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Nebraska, and Wyoming 
are worried. Dry weather and high 
winds there are causing severe damage 
to soil and crops. 

Not long ago, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson took a look 
at the stricken areas and asked farm- 
ers what they think should be done 
to help them. Mr. Benson is now go- 
ing over various proposals for emer- 
gency federal aid to hard-hit farmers. 
He is also studying additional long- 
range programs to help prevent west- 
ern areas from turning into a new 
dust bowl. 

The fear of dust storms has plagued 
western farmers for a number of 
years now. Because of scarce rainfall 
since 1950, large areas of land are 
being damaged by winds. Recent 
blows remind farmers of the 1930’s, 
when millions of acres of farm and 
range land were turned into waste- 
land. 

Despite heavy damage to soil and 
crops in certain western areas, farm 
experts don’t believe there is any real 
danger that a dust bowl will spread 
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self-governing high school. 
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over the stricken region. For one 
thing, they point out, farmers know 
much more about the proper care of 
their soil today than they did some 
20 years ago. State and federal agri- 
cultural officials have also taken steps 
to control erosion over the years. 


It’s Good Business 


In Indonesia a new school offering 
technical training to the children of 
employes of the American-owned 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company— 
most of whom are natives of the 
Asian land—will soon open its doors. 
The school is being built and paid 
for by the U. S. firm. 

Standard-Vacuum is one of many 
American-owned firms which are now 
doing business abroad under a new 
plan. They find that it is good busi- 
ness to conduct training and aid pro- 
grams abroad. In this way, the firms 
get skilled workers for their plants, 
and create good will in lands where 
they operate. 

The Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany, for instance, spends about 12 
million dollars a year on various proj- 
ects to improve living conditions and 
train personnel in Saudi Arabia. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company, which 
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uperior and Huron, will be 100 years old 
They carry more freight than the Panama and Suez canals together 


even though they are ice-bound and not used during the winter. 


is now one of the 12 largest business 
enterprises in Mexico, has helped peo- 
ple there to set up a number of their 
own factories. Sears also helps train 
Mexicans along technical lines. 

Many other American business en- 
terprises are carrying out similar 
projects in other parts of the globe. 
A congressional group recently found, 
after making a survey of what Ameri- 
can firms are doing abroad, that up 
to seven per cent of all money pri- 
vately invested overseas is being used 
to improve living conditions—mostly 
in underdeveloped lands. 


Ground Observers 


The nation needs a Ground Observer 
Corps station for each 16 square 
miles of U. S. territory. That is the 
view of the Air Fores which is now 
looking for thousands of additional 
volunteers to serve in the GOC. 

Members of the Ground Observer 
Corps are civilian volunteers who work 
closely with our Air Force. They 
keep watch 24 hours every day, scan- 
ning the skies for unidentified aircraft. 

The skywatchers are needed to spot 
planes which fly too low or too high 
to be picked up on radar screens. If 
the aircraft cannot be identified, fast 
jet interceptors take off to meet the 
planes and make certain they are not 
enemy craft before allowing them to 
continue in flight. 

All told, there are now slightly 
more than 220,000 volunteer spotters 
on duty across the nation. The Air 
Force says this number should be in- 
creased to over a million by 1956. 


President Keeps Informed 


Although the President handles a 
great deal of secret information 
which can’t be made public, he also 
keeps informed on many day-to-day 
events just as millions of other Ameri- 
cans do—by reading newspapers. 

When the Chief Executive goes to 
work each weekday morning, he usu- 
ally finds at least four prominent 
newspapers of varied editorial opinion 
on his desk. His first chore in the 
morning is to take a quick leok at 
these papers and the news clippings 
prepared for him by his press secre- 
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tary, James Hagerty. Mr. Hagerty 
and his staff also prepare regular 
news summaries in the morning and 
the afternoon for the President. 

The Chief Executive gets other 
news from “briefing” sessions with 
members of his Cabinet and other high 
government officials. In a_ typical 
week, he listens to reports from De- 
fense Secretary Charles Wilson, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, and other mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. He also meets 
frequently with congressional] leaders 
and holds a full Cabinet meeting on 
Friday. 

In addition, the President gets a 
full report on national security mat- 
ters each day. Finally, he frequently 
has breakfast, lunch, or dinner with 
prominent Americans and foreigners 
who provide him with views and in- 
formation on specific issues. 


Leader of Israel 


Israel’s chief policies, according to 
its Prime Minister Moshe Sharett, 
are to live in peace with Arab neigh- 
bors and strengthen its economy at 
home (see page 1 story). 

Born 59 years ago in the Ukraine, 
a part of Russia, the future leader of 
Israel moved to that land (then known 
as Palestine) at an early age. Pales- 
tine was under Turkish rule in those 
days. After World War I, the Jewish 
land came under British supervision. 

Sharett studied law and economics 
in Turkey and England. When he re- 
turned home, he worked as a newsman 
and became active in the movement 
to set up an independent Jewish coun- 
try in Palestine. In World War II, 
he helped organize a group of his 
countrymen into a fighting unit for 
the British armed forces. 

After the war, Sharett had a falling 
out with the British. They suspected 
him of helping those who were trying 
to win freedom for his country by 
force. Once he spent four months in 
jail because of his trouble with Brit- 
ish officials. 

When Israel finally became inde- 
pendent in 1948, Sharett was given 
the job of foreign minister. Early 


in 1954, after Israel’s first Prime Min- 
ister, David Ben-Gurion, had retired 
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DELORIS ARNETTE, 18, of Enter- 
prise, Alabama, chosen “American 


Homemaker of Tomorrow” in a contest 
sponsored by General Mills. She wrote 
an essay on why homemaking is more 
than housekeeping. 








service on its planes. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES this month celebrates the 25th birthday of stewardess 


The girls (left to right) model uniforms worn during the 
quarter century, beginning with the original 1930 costume. 
1933, 1936, 1937, 1939, 1941, and the present 1955 outfit. 


The others are for 
About 10,000 women 


work as airline hostesses today, including around 900 on United’s planes. 


from his job, Sharett stepped in as 
the Jewish land’s leader. 


Viet Nam in Trouble 


For some weeks now, new trouble 
has been brewing in free Viet Nam— 
the Indochinese land which is already 
threatened by the communists of 
northern Viet Nam. Two powerful 
rival groups in southern Viet Nam 
have been vying for control of its 
government. Last week, they were 
engaged in open warfare in certain 
areas. 

Though there is no evidence indi- 
cating that the communists are taking 
an active part in the southern Viet 
Namese dispute, they will undoubtedly 
take advantage of the fighting to 
strengthen their position there. The 
Reds have long been waiting for an 
opportunity to extend their rule over 
the entire Southeast Asian land. 

In this dispute, we and the French 
have been on opposite sides. We have 
been backing one faction, while the 
French have been supporting the op- 
posing group. At our press time, the 
side we support appears to have the 


upper hand in the struggle for power 
in southern Viet Nam. It remains to 
be seen if our differences with 
France in the Asian land can be set- 
tled without weakening United States- 
French ties. 


Atomic Peace Ship 


It is expected that Congress will 
approve of Eisenhower’s plan to build 
an atomic-powered “peace” ship to 
visit ports around the globe. The 
vessel, if constructed, will be used to 
tell the world about our plans for 
harnessing atomic energy for the bene- 
fit of mankind. Displays on the ship 
will show how the atom can be used 
to develop power, to combat disease, 
to grow better farm crops, and to 
improve living conditions in other 
ways. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) the Soviet satellite 
countries in eastern Europe and (2) 
the Bricker Amendment. 
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He (at the movies): Is there a draft 


on you? 
She: No. 
He: Can you see all right? Is your 
seat comfortable? 
She: Yes. 
He: Mind changing seats with me? 
* 
“What’s that dog worth?” 
“$300.” 
“Who left it to him?” 
* 


“When I was your age I thought noth- 
ing of a 10-mile walk.” 
“IT don’t think much of it either.” 


* 


“T went to the dentist yesterday.” 
“Does your tooth still ache?” 
“TI don’t know—he kept it.” 


* 


Salesman: For $2,000 will you endorse 
our soup? 
Celebrity: For that amount I’d eat it. 


“Was your employer surprised when 
you left?” 
“Oh, no, he knew about it. before | did.” 


* 


Witness: And then he knocked me 
down with a leaf. 

Judge: A leaf? 

Witness: Yes, from a table. 


* 


Prof: Why don’t you answer me? 

Frosh: I did. I shook my head. 

Prof: You don’t expect me to hear it 
rattle way up here, do you? 


* 


A fanatic is one who can’t change his 
opinion and won’t change the subject. 


* 


Mother (to young son) : Tommy hasn’t 
come to the party. Did you invite him 
as I told you to? 

Son: Yes, mother. I not only invited 
him to come—I dared him. 





News Quiz 











Immigration 


1. What is the purpose of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953? When is it sched- 
uled to expire? 


2. How many immigrants may be 
brought into the United States under its 
provisions? About how many have al- 
ready arrived? 


3. List the major requirements that 
must be met before a person can enter 
the United States under provisions of 
the refugee law. 


4. What accusation does Edward Corsi 
make concerning the way in which this 
law is being administered? 

5. How do State Department officials 
reply? 


6. What name is generally given to the 
present law which sets forth our coun- 
try’s long-range immigration policy? 


7. Give arguments for and against the 
“national origins” system of admitting 
newcomers. 


8. Tell of a dispute that has arisen 
concerning the deportation rules which 
are now on the U. S. statute books. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think there 
is ample justification for our govern- 
ment’s “slow start” in carrying out the 
provisions of the refugee law? Explain 
your position. 


2. Do you favor the “national origins” 
system of selecting foreigners who may 
come to Ameri¢ta as immigrants? Why 
or why not? 


Israel 


1. What was the occasion of the re- 
cent. celebrations in Israel? 

2. List some of the big obstacles which 
have confronted the young nation. 

3. Briefly trace the story of Israel’s 
founding and growth. 

4. What has been done about the 
refugee problem? 


5. Describe Israel’s industrial progress. 


6. What achievements has this country 
made in agriculture? 


7. Explain why the conflict with the 
Arab lands is so harmful to Israel. 


8. Where has Israel secured financial 
help in recent years? 


Discussion 


1. What solution would you suggest 
for the problem of the Arab refugees 
near Israel’s borders? Explain. 

2. Do you approve of U. S. policy in 
regard to the conflict between Israel and 
the Arab lands? Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Where are the Soo Canals located? 


2. Do you think the UN Charter should 
be changed or left as it is? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


3. Why do farm experts feel there is 
no real danger of a new dust bow! in 
drought-stricken western states? 


4. What are the duties of Ground Ob- 
server Corps volunteers? 


5. In what ways are American busi- 
ness firms helping to improve living 
conditions abroad? 

6. How does the President keep in- 
formed on important happenings? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) is self-governing; 2. (d) it is 
becoming vigorous again; 3. (d) careful 
and wise; 4. (a) essential; 5. (d) sat- 


isfy; 6. (b) see or understand; 7. (b) 
word for word; 8. (a) numerous. 
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PICKOW-THREE LIONS 


Israel’s Rapid Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


Lacking in natural wealth, Israel 
counts its people as its greatest asset. 
At the same time, Israel’s people have 
—in many respects—been their gov- 
ernment’s greatest problem. No coun- 
try in the world has had such a popu- 
lation expansion as has this young 
nation since it came into existence. 

Behind the population expansion is 
the fact that Israel. was set ‘up pri- 
marily as a Jewish homeland. Down 
through the years, Jewish leaders in 
lands throughout the world dreamed 
of the day when their people might 
have a country of their own. Their 
hopes centered on Palestine where the 
Jews had lived in ancient times. 

Giving a final push to the drive for 
a Jewish homeland was the persecu- 
tion which the Jews suffered in Ger- 
many under Adolf Hitler. The Ger- 
man dictator falsely blamed Germany’s 
troubles on the Jews, took their prop- 
erty away, and began a campaign to 
wipe them out. By the end of World 
War II, more than 6 million of 
Europe’s Jews had been put to death. 

When the new nation of Israel was 
set up, it promptly opened its doors 
to Jewish refugees from Europe and 
other areas. When the state was 
established in 1948, it had a popu- 
lation of about 650,000. Since that 
time, the population has climbed to 
1,670,000. Most of the gain has been 
through immigration. 


Swift Growth 


No other nation ever grew so 
swiftly. When immigration was at 
its peak in the United States, it never 
increased our population by more than 
2 per cent a year. Yet in the first 
five years of Israel’s existence, popu- 
lation increase through immigration 
averaged 25 per cent annually. “If 
the United States was a melting pot,” 
someone has said, “then Israel has 
surely been a pressure cooker!” 

The task of feeding the thousands 
who came pouring into Israel, of pro- 
viding them with clothing and welfare 
services, plus homes, put a tremendous 
burden on the new government. Yet 
today a majority of the refugees are 
making their own living. 

More than 60 million dollars has 
been spent on housing, and more than 
100,000 permanent housing units have 


been built. Dozens of new apartment 
buildings may be seen around Tel 
Aviv and other cities, and many new 
farming villages have been con- 
structed. More than 75 per cent of 
the newcomers to Israel are now 
settled in permanent homes. 

The housing problem is by no means 
solved, though. Some 20,000 people 
are still living in wretched temporary 
quarters. Moreover, even though im- 
migration is only a trickle of what 
it was five years ago, it has not 
stopped entirely. 

In the past year or two, most im- 
migrants have been Jews from other 
Middle Eastern lands where they have 
been treated with increasing un- 
friendliness by the Arabs. It was 
recently revealed that about one 
fourth of the Jews in Morocco—where 
Arab nationalism is strong—hope to 
emigrate to Israel. Thus, more dwell- 
ings will be needed. 

By western standards, Israel’s peo- 
ple are not well off, but they are far 
ahead of neighboring Arab lands. 
There is food enough for all in Israel, 
but few luxuries. Automobiles, for 
example, cannot be obtained without 


MODERN APARTMENTS in Haifa, Israel. 


BUSES are the chief means of transport throughout Israel. 
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The one shown (at 


left) is picking up passengers in Haifa. The map shows Israel’s location (black 
area) along the Mediterranean and its frontiers with other Middle Eastern lands. 


a special government permit to show 
that they are needed for purposes 
other than pleasure. 

Most of Israel’s working population 
is engaged in industry and crafts. 
Major industries include food process- 
ing, textiles, and metal working. 
Diamond cutting is also important, 
for some of the most highly skilled 
diamond cutters in the world came 
to Israel among the refugees. Rough 
diamonds are imported, and are cut 
by these skilled craftsmen. 

Until plans for hydroelectric power 
can be carried out, all electricity must 
come from imported oil and coal. 
Israeli officials hope that oil will yet 
be found within their own country. 
Drilling is now going on in the Negev, 
the large desert area in southern 
Israel. 

Copper and iron ore in limited 
amounts have been found. Phosphates 
are plentiful, and potash and certain 
chemicals are secured from the Dead 
Sea. 

Prime Minister Moshe Sharett and 
Israel’s other leaders hope to make 
their country a major processing na- 
tion—that is; one which imports raw 
materials and turns them into fin- 
ished goods for export. This would 
make Israel greatly dependent on 
trade with other lands. One obstacle 
is the high cost of transporting raw 
materiais to Israel and of shipping 
finished products to Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Many Israelis are engaged in farm- 
ing, even though there is a scarcity of 
crop land. The most important crop 
—and biggest export—is the citrus 





PICKOW.THREE LIONS 
They are for veterans who fought 
against neighboring Arab states to keep their nation independent. 


ries. 


fruit grown in the sandy, irrigated 
soil of the coastal plain. Israel has 
a surplus of fruits and vegetables, 
but it must import meats and grains. 

Farm output has gone up sharply 
in the past few years. Olives, rice, 
wheat, and potatoes are all important 
crops. Training of immigrant farm- 
ers and increased irrigation account 
for the rising crop yields. The area 
under irrigation has more than tripled 
since 1948. During the same period, 
the value of farm output has increased 
2% times. 

Few individual farms are found in 
Israel. The people tend to group 
themselves in villages from which 
they go out and work on the land. 
Some farm communities are based on 
private enterprise and_ individual 
ownership of the land. Others are 
collective settlements where farm 
property is commonly owned and mem- 
bers pool their labor and share the 
rewards. 


Need for Water 


To what extent Israel can further 
boost its farm production depends 
largely on the availability of water 
for irrigation. The River Jordan, 
flowing from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea, is a promising source of 
irrigation and power. However, for 
part of its course, the river flows along 
the border of the Arab state of Jordan, 
and the use of its waters has become 
a factor in the bad feelings between 
Israel and the Arab lands. 

A plan to harness the river system 
and to share its waters among Israel 
and the Arab nations has been drawn 
up. The United States and the 
United Nations have cooperated in 
preparing the plan, and we are now 
trying to induce both Israel and the 
Arab countries to agree to it. 

Progress has been made, but final 
agreement on all points has not been 
reached. Some observers feel that if 
we can get Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors to cooperate on the Jordan Valley 
project, it may be the first step in 
preparing the way for an over-all 
settlement of the Israeli-Arab conflict. 

Until such a settlement is reached, 
Israel will continue to have a hard 
struggle to keep on an even keel. The 
border shootings are a source of con- 
stant turmoil. While there are com- 
paratively few casualties, the constant 
threat of war makes it impossible te 
carry on normal farming and trading 
activities in border areas. 

To be prosperous, Israel needs to 
trade with Egypt, Jordan, and other 
Arab lands. They possess raw mate- 
rials which Israel badly needs—oil, 
for example—and are also logical mar- 
kets for the products of Israel’s facto- 
Too, the continued hostility 
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forces Israel to spend larger sums in 
maintaining an army than she other- 
wise would do. 

The Arabs stick to their claims of 
territory taken by Israel in 1948. 
A particular sore spot is the existence 
of some 300,000 Arabs now living 
in refugee camps just outside Israel’s 
borders. Most of these Arabs fled 
~ Palestine at the time of the fighting 
seven years ago. 

The Arabs say that these refugees 
must be allowed to return and take 
over property which is_ rightfully 
theirs. The Israelis say that the 
Arabs would not have been harmed 
if they had stayed in the country, but 
that they cannot be allowed to come 
back now. 

American officials and the United 
Nations have both been trying to 
settle the dispute. Our government 
wants a policy of friendship with 
both Israel and the Arab lands. We 
feel that continued hostility can only 
create confusion in the Middle East 
and play into the hands of the com- 
munists. Our aim is to promote the 
economic and political stability of the 
entire region. 

Certain observers feel that both 
Israel and the Arab countries will 
have to give way to some extent if 
peace is to come to the Middle East. 
One suggestion is that Israel re-admit 
a number of the Arab refugees and 
make prompt payment to the others 
for property they lost, while the 
Arab lands—for their part—would 
recognize the existence of Israel and 
would acknowledge that the new coun- 
try is a permanent addition to the 
‘family of nations. 

Whether such a settlement can be 
worked out remains to be seen. If 
it cannot, Israel will probably need 


Historical Backgrounds - - Noted Immigrants 


MONG the millions of immi- 
grants who have come to this 
country through the years, it is true 
that there have been a number of 
undesirable persons. These have in- 
cluded gangsters who controlled gam- 
bling and other criminal activity in 
big cities. In recent years, our gov- 
ernment has made a special effort to 
prevent the immigration of commu- 
nists who might work subversively 
against our democratic government 
(see page 1 article). 

For the most part, however, immi- 
grants have become good citizens and 
worked hard to help make this coun- 
try as great as it is. Many have been 
outstanding in the fields of politics, 
business, science, and the arts. This 
week we are going to discuss a few 
of our outstanding immigrants. 

At the time of the Revolutionary 
War, there were several noted im- 
migrants who made great contribu- 





financial help for a long time. During 
its early years, the young country has 
had to depend on millions of dollars 
from abroad to make ends meet. 
These funds have been in the form 
of loans and grants from our govern- 
ment and the United Nations. Israel 
has also received large financial gifts 
from individuals and payments from 
the Germans because of wrongs done 
to the Jewish people under the Hitler 
regime. 

(For a view of the Israeli-Arab 
conflict as it affects U. S. policies 
throughout the whole Middle East, see 
the March 21 issue of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. ) 


tions to the struggling colonies. 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary 
of the Treasury under the Constitu- 
tion, was born in Britain’s Leeward 
Islands, which are southeast of Puerto 
Rico. Albert Gallatin, who became 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
Thomas Jefferson, came here from 
Switzerland at the age of 19. 





ue 
TWO FAMOUS immigrants: Andrew 
Carnegie (at left) and Albert Einstein 


During the latter half of the 19th 
Ceniury, nojable inventors and scien- 
tists settled in the United States. 
Alexander Graham Bell, who pioneered 
the telephone, came from Scotland. 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the 
linotype machine which made possible 
our modern newspaper, came from 
Germany. 

In the field of art, there were 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens of Ireland 
and James Audubon of Santo Do- 
mingo. Saint-Gaudens was a famous 
sculptor, and Audubon a painter of 
American birds. 

Andrew Carnegie, one of our earli- 
est big industrialists, came from Scot- 
land at the age of 10 and went to work 
in a spinning mill at 20 cents a day. 
From this lowly start, he went on 
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I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the per- 
son identified and place the number of 
that picture on your answer sheet. (There 
is one picture for which there is no num- 
bered item.) 


1. President of the AFL. 

. Premier of Russia. 

. Senator from Maine. 

. Prime Minister of Canada. 


. British Prime Minister. 


an &® © Ww 


. Presidential Assistant on Disarma- 
ment. 


7. Prime Minister of India. 


8. Premier of communist China. 


II. MULTIPLE CHOICE. In each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 


9. Surveys of U. S. family incomes 
show that (a) rising prices over the past 
20 years have absorbed all the increase in 
family earnings; (b) families are better 
off now than they were 20 years ago; 
(c) higher income taxes have cut living 
standards for most families; (d) all 
families now earn more than $5,000 per 
year. 


This test covers the issues of January 10 to May 2, inclusive. 
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10. The top-ranking fatal diseases in 
our nation today are (a) diphtheria and 
typhoid fever; (b) tuberculosis and 
pneumonia; (c) heart trouble and can- 
cer; (d) diabetes and arthritis. 


11. The use of assembly lines and im- 
proved machinery has resulted in (a) un- 
employment and poverty for almost half 
of America’s workers; (b) government 
control of American industry; (c) more 
goods and a higher standard of living; 
(d) longer working hours and a shortage 
of labor. 


12. America’s two biggest labor organ- 
izations are planning to (a) form a 
political party; (b) battle each other for 
new members; (c) request that all wage 
rates be doubled this year; (d) combine. 


13. For years, the biggest stumbling 
block to an Austrian peace treaty has 
been (a) Russia’s refusal to agree to 
independence proposals; (b) U. S. and 
British opposition to uniting the nation; 
(c) the failure of the United Nations to 
consider the question; (d) Italy’s desire 
to take control of the country. 


14. The name of Edward Corsi is most 
closely identified with current disputes 
over (a) labor problems; (b) foreign 
economic aid; (c) immigration policy; 
(d) medical research. 


15. The British Prime Minister has 
called for national elections later this 
month because (a) he feels the Conserva- 
tive Party will win at this time; (b) he 
no longer has majority support in the 
House of Commons; (c) the Labor Party 
has insisted on an election at this time; 
(d) British law requires an election this 
month. 


16. Nearly two thirds of the budget 
requested by President Eisenhower would 
be spent on (a) aid to other nations; 
(b) benefits for war veterans; (c) in- 
terest on the national debt; (d) defense 
programs. 


17. In managing her world affairs, 
Indonesia has followed most closely the 
ww of (a) Korea; (b) India; (c) 

ed China; (d) Formosa. 


18. An important reason for frequent 
revolutions in Central America is that 
(a) increasing numbers of people there 
resent extreme poverty; (b) our country 
buys only small quantities of products 
from that area; (c) the Organization 
of American States has failed to help 
the governments of that region; (d) the 
Central American nations lack goods to 
trade with other countries. 


19. Italy’s aggressive brand of com- 
munism has been brought about by (a) 
high taxes on the incomes of wealthy 


to build up the gigantic Carnegie 
Steel Company, from which he made 
a fortune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. He gave away much of his 
money, more than $350,000,000, mainly 
in the form of free public librar- 
ies for communities throughout 
the nation and in grants to research 
organizations. 

German-born Albert Einstein, who 
died last month, was outstanding 
among comparatively recent immi- 
grants. He came here in 1933, and his 
scientific theories opened the way to 
the development of atomic energy. 
Enrico. Fermi, who died last fall, 
brought his scientific knowledge from 
Italy to the United States at the start 
of World War II. He was in charge 
of experiments that led to construction 
of the first atomic reactor. 

Prominent in the field of music to- 
day are symphony orchestra conduc- 
tors Leopold Stokowski, who was born 
in London of Polish parents, and 
Italian-born Arturo Toscanini. The 
concert pianist Artur Rubenstein was 
born in Poland; pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz was born in Russia. Actors 
Bob Hope and Cary Grant are from 
England. Notable in high federal 
office is Justice Felix Frankfurter of 
the Supreme Court; he was born in 
Austria. 

Many other outstanding immigrants 
could be named, and very probably 
you know of some in your own com- 
munity. They may be found, working 
as good citizens, in almost every field 
of activity in this free country. The 
United States can truly be called a 
great “melting pot” of humanity. 


The answer key appears 


industrialists; (b) a mutual defense 
agreement between Italy and Russia; 
(c) failure of the United States to aid 
the Italian government; (d) misery and 
discontent among the Italian people. 


_ 20. When recently approved plans go 
into effect, an army will be organized 
in (a) Central America; (b) West Ger- 
many; (c) Formosa; (d) Spain. 


21. An important reason why Red 
China has not attacked the island of 
Formosa is that (a) the United Nations 
has forbidden such an attack; (b) the 
United States has been protecting For- 
mosa; (c) Red China does not have the 
manpower needed; (d) Red China con- 
siders the island unimportant. 


22. Spain’s agricultural and industrial 
development has been hampered by her 
lack of (a) manpower; (b) strong leader- 
ship; (c) rainfall; (d) territory. 


23. Civil defense preparation in the 
United States is best described as (a) in- 
adequate; (b) adequate; (c) unneces- 
sary; (d) excellent. 


24. Almost everyone agrees that auto- 
mation is inclined, temporarily at least, 
to reduce the number of jobs for (a) 
electronic and mechanical engineers; (b) 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Career for Tomorrow 
Technical Work in Radio—TV 


N the April 18 issue of this paper, 

we discussed career opportunities 
in the general field of electronics. 
This week, we are dealing with a 
branch of electronics—the work of 
radio and television broadcast engi- 
neers and technicians. 

Your duties, if you choose this work, 
will be varied. In general, trained 
broadcast engineers and technicians 
build radio and television stations, 
operate them, and work with crews 
in producing the programs heard and 
seen every day. In addition, they 
work for firms—such as the Radio 
Corporation of America, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, and others—which 
make broadcasting equipment and re- 
ceiving sets. 

Some of the groups of workers in- 
cluded in this field are (1) transmit- 
ting operators, who operate and main- 
tain radio and TV transmitters and re- 
lated equipment; (2) studio operators, 
master control operators, and field en- 
gineers, who are responsible for set- 
ting up and operating studio and 
field equipment; and (3) maintenance 
men, who keep the various broadcast- 
ing equipment in shape. 

Your qualifications should include 
an aptitude for mathematics and a 
basic interest in electricity. Men who 
can announce in addition to having 
technical qualifications have an ad- 
vantage in getting jobs, particularly 
in the smaller stations where the engi- 
neer often doubles as announcer. 

Your training should include high 
school courses in mathematics, phys- 


industrial designers and supervisors; (c) 
unskilled workers in factories; (d) skilled 
craftsmen in the building trades. 


25. Canada’s great industrial boom 
during recent years is based mainly on 
her (a) fur and fishing industries; (b) 
varied climate; (c) large population; 
(d) mineral and timber wealth. 


26. The leader of the so-called “neu- 
tralist’” group of nations at the Bandung 
Conference was (a) India; (b) the Phil- 
ippine Republic; (c) Pakistan; (d) Red 
China. 


27. Bangkok, Thailand, is the perma- 
nent headquarters for the (a) North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; (b) South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization; (c) Pan 
American Union; (d) United Nations. 


ics, and other sciences. Transmitter 
operators are required to be licensed 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission—the government agency 
which supervises the activities of 
radio and TV stations. To obtain an 


FCC license, you must pass an ex-. 


amination prepared by the govern- 
ment agency. Successful candidates 
are awarded certificates as first- or 
third-class operators. 

Only first-class operators can reach 
the position of chief engineer, who 
heads the station’s technical staff and 
supervises the operation of transmit- 
ters. To qualify, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of mathematics, 
basic radio theory, advanced radio 
telephony, and FCC regulations. Col- 
lege training in engineering, or a 
course in one of the nation’s better 
technical schools, can prepare you for 
the first-class operator’s license. 

Third-class operators can work the 
controls of a radio or TV station un- 
der the supervision of an engineer 
with a first-class license. A thorough 
knowledge of FCC rules is all that 
is needed to qualify for a third-class 
operator’s license. 

Other radio and TV engineers and 
technicians (those who work on all 
kinds of studio equipment except 
transmitters) need not be licensed by 
the FCC. However, almost all work- 
ers in this field must have a high 
degree of skill and technical knowl- 
edge before they are employed by the 
broadcasters or producers of radio and 
TV equipment. 
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STUDENTS gathered around a TV camera at a school which specializes in the 
training of broadcast engineers and technicians 


The job outlook in broadcasting, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Labor, is likely to be rosy for many 
years to come. There are now more 
than 3,000 radio and over 400 TV 
stations across the nation. Hundreds 
of additional television transmitters 
are expected to be in operation in 
the years ahead. 

Though many of the broadcast engi- 
neers and technicians are men, more 
and more women are finding job op- 
portunities in this rapidly expanding 
field. 

Your salary, as a transmitter op- 
erator, is likely to be between $5,000 
and $10,000 or more a year. The 
pay scales of most other workers in 
this field range between $2,500 and 
$8,000 annually. 
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III. COMPLETION. After the corre- 
sponding number on your answer sheet, 
write the word, name, or phrase that best 
completes each of the following items. 


28. Our newest weapon in the battle 
against polio is the 
vaccine. 





29. Spain occupies a strategic position 
in Europe, with coasts on both the 
Atlantic Ocean and the 
Sea. ; 





30. Which Latin American country 
produces most of the world’s coffee? 





81. Which nation buys the most goods 
from Canada? 





32. has settled her 
dispute with Yugoslavia over Trieste. 





83. Name Uncle Sam’s valuable water- 
way in Central America. — 


84. The island of Formosa is located 
100 miles off the coast of __.____. 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 
location of each of the following places 
on the adjoining map, and write the 
number of that location after the proper 
item number on your answer sheet. 


35. This land controls the waterway 
between the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


386. This nation has taken the lead in 


























The cost of training courses and 
other information can.be obtained 
from such technical schools as the 
Northwest Radio and _ Television 
School, 1221 N.W. 21st Avenue, Port- 
land 9, Oregon; and the Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 

You can get a list of nearby tech- 
nical schools from your State Director 
of Vocational Education, whose office 
is located in the capital of your state. 





Pronunciations 


Ben-Gurion—bén goor’i-on 
Cadiz—ka-diz’ 

Haifa—hi’fa 

Moshe Sharett—m6-zha’ shi-rét’ 
Saudi Arabia—sa-6o'dé a-ra’bi-a 
Tel Aviv—tél 4-vév’ 


offering atomic materials and know-how 
to other lands. 


37. This African colony produces large 
amounts of uranium. 


38. This territorial possession of the 
United States has great natural wealth 
but very few people. 


39. This nation leads the world in 
wool production. 


_ 40. This communist land has a popula- 
tion greater than that of any other 
country in the world. 


41. The Colombo powers first banded 
themselves together at a meeting held in 
this country. 


42. This European nation has the 
largest communist party west of the Iron 
Curtain. 


43. This land, formerly a U. S. pos- 
session, is now an Asiatic member of 
SEATO. 


44. This Middle East nation is not on 


‘good terms with the Arab states. 


45. This French colonial area of Africa 
seeks independence. 


46. An “unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in agriculture” helped to bring about the 
resignation of a dictator in this com- 
munist land. 


47. This Asian land leads the group 
of countries which say they have not 
taken sides in the struggle between com- 
munist and free nations. 


48. This nation and the United States 
are jointly constructing the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. 


49. Headquarters of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization is in Bangkok, 
capital of this country. 


50. This Pacific nation, defeated by 
the United States in World War II, 
wants to make trade deals with Russia 
and Red China. 





